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MORE VISIONS... 
Emro J. Gergely* 


Forty-two years ago this month some twenty-five hundred 
people took part in a community masque in New York City’s 
Lewisohn Stadium to celebrate the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death. The spectacle play performed there was Percy MacKaye’s 
Caliban by the Yellow Sands, based on Shakespeare’s The Tem- 
pest. In an early scene of Shakespeare’s play, Prospero reminds 
Ariel of how he freed that sprite from Caliban’s cruel torment. 
Says Prospero: 


It was mine art, 
When I arrived and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine and let thee out. 6 


The art of Prospero is interpreted in the masque as the art of 
Shakespeare—the many-visioned art of the theatre, which age 
after age has come to liberate the imprisoned imagination of 
mankind from the fetters of brute force and ignorance. It is that 
art which Caliban, who represents the lowest possible form of 
human life, seeks to learn from Prospero, through the slow edu- 
cation of his taste as he sees visions of the world’s drama unfold 
before him, from the ancient Egyptian rhythmic procession and 
Greek chant to the stage of Shakespeare’s Renaissance England. 


Caliban in the Masque is that passionate child-curious part 
of us all (as MacKaye points out), grovelling close to his abo- 
riginal origins, yet groping up and staggering—with almost 
ryhthmic falls and back-slidings—toward that serener plane of 
pity and love, reason and disciplined will, where Miranda and 
Prospero commune with Ariel and his Spirits. 


My purpose is not to review this community masque, fasci- 
nating though it may be, but to offer it as a symbol for the simple 
thesis that in order to raise the levels of taste in literature and 
mass media, we need to have faith that art has within itself the 
power to educate, as well as faith that our students have within 
themselves the power to grow through contact with it. And asa 
corollary, i+ follows that the level of taste will emerge at the 
point where teachers can make effective contact between the 
impact of literature and the capacity or readiness of the student. 
Few would deny this in principle, but the problem is, how can 
this point of contact be kept at a high level when so many forces 
are working to pull it down? 





*Associate Professor of Education, Brooklyn College 
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There is no need here to analyze all of these forces. One of 
the most serious is part of our social structure—the hetero- 
geneity of the secondary school population that tends to lower the 
common denominator toward which teaching somehow gravi- 
tates. An evidence of this gravitation is the deterioration of some 
of the reading texts to collections which contain only fragments, 
to versions of classics not wisely abridged but so “simplified” as 
to destroy the worth of the original, and to “readers” that include 
only the most passing and trivial kind of writing. Closely allied 
to this force has been the climate of anti-intellectualism that has 
made the question “Who reads a classic?” a sign of sophistication, 
and the digest and the digest of the digest the ultimate ideal of 
being well-read. If such a climate were to prevail, we could well 
be apprehensive with Robert Hutchins, who points out that “To 
destroy the western tradition of independent thought, it is not 
necessary to burn the books. All we have to do is to leave them 
unread for a couple of generations.” 


We may note one more infiuence that has worked—perhaps 
indirectly—against the elevation of taste in literature, and that 
is the misinterpretation or misapplication of the principle of in- 
tegration. In the most recent Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (1958) a significant concept emerges 
—that integration involves an “integrating person” as well as 
an “integrated curriculum.” The committee found itself more con- 
cerned with the “integrating person” and records its approval 
of the view that “Teachers can not and should not do all this 
integrating for the student; the individual learner must do much 
of it for himself.’ This is a fresh and wholesome breeze to blow 
on the somewhat controversial “core curriculum” question. 


Especially is the emphasis on the “integrating person” im- 
portant in English Language Arts. No amount of curriculum 
structuring or group dynamics can in the last analysis assure an 
individual the integration necessary within himself to write a 
clear sentence or to respond with insight to a poem. But in many 
core classes the emphasis is so much on external integration that 
the student never gets the opportunity for this personal expe- 
rience. How can literature be a reality when English is only a 
tool for correcting mechanical errors in social studies papers, or 
fiction is unfavorably compared with the more “true” historical 
accounts, or poetry is approached with an apologetic preface? 
These do not always happen, of course, but they happen often 
enough that literature has no chance to establish a reality of 
its own. Without this reality, literature has no integrity and thus 
no development of taste is possible. 
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Before turning to more specific considerations, I should like 
to illustrate the phrase in our topic, “levels of taste,” by an epi- 
sode you may recall from Don Quixote. That famous knight’s 
squire Sancho Panza was one day taking pride in his having good 
judgment in wine. He said it was a quality hereditary in the 
family and told of two kinsmen of his who were asked to render 
their opinion on a cask of wine that passed for excellent quality 
because it was old and of good vintage. One of the kinsmen tasted 
it and pronounced it good, except for a small taste of leather. 
The other tasted and also pronounced it good, except for a taste 
of iron. For these personal opinions they were loudly ridiculed, 
until the cask was emptied, when they found at the bottom an old 
key tied to a leather thong. 


Not all of our students can attain the delicacy of imagina- 
tion and the sensitivity to make such fine distinctions. Some may 
be limited by their own capacities, but our responsibility is to 
give them experience with the best vintages of poetry, drama, 
fiction, and essay that they can stand, so that they can build up 
their own powers of choice. For their touchstones will be no 
better than the best we have to show them. 


Since I am concerned with the preparation of teachers of 
English, I should like to offer three precepts that my students 
and I agree upon early in the course—precepts which I believe 
are basic to raising levels of taste. 


1. Hold on to the integrity of English. This does not mean 
the isolation of English Language Arts from life or from its 
natural associations with other subjects in the curriculum. 
Through literature may come much social development in build- 
ing personal ideals and in understanding one’s fellow men. Cer- 
tainly literature can throw much light on history and science. 
But it does mean that the responsibility of the English teacher 
is centered in the English Language Arts. No one else is so 
ready by inclination and training to lead the students toward 
articulateness or toward the enjoyment of good writing. It is 
true that from the reading of Romeo and Juliet may come a 
genuine understanding of the pitfalls of immaturity; but to read 
that play for the sake of preventing juvenile delinquency is an- 
other thing. We therefore handle integration by developing re- 
source units that are theme-centered in the English Language 
Arts. For example we build a unit on People in American Poetry, 
which provides many opportunities for including outcomes in 
history, social problems, and other related areas. But the cen- 
tral responsibility is to the poetry, for that is the English teach- 
er’s excuse for being. 
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2. Keep your own standards high. One of the acknowledged 
causes of lack of good taste in literature is poor oral reading 
by teachers. Effective oral interpretation helps the understand- 
ing and appreciation of any type of literature, but is of course 
indispensable in poetry. Admiration for well performed oral 
reading is a strong motivating factor in developing taste. With- 
out skill in this medium a teacher is likely to be reluctant to dip 
into poetry or plays that demand such reading and thus much 
good literature remains closed to students. Similarly, without 
ability to write well and without sensitivity to the more subtle 
qualities of literature, the teacher cannot lead students very far. 
But it takes realistic diagnostic procedures and rigorous self- 
improvement programs to maintain high standards. 


3. Meet the students where they are—but do not leave them 
there. Taste cannot be forced, nor can existing tastes be eradi- 
sure the interest of everyone. Let her help make a list of a dozen 
cated by ridicule or opposition. Let a boy begin reading the books 
he likes and has a mind to understand. If a teacher steps into 
the pupils’ world, they are more likely to reciprocate. What is 
this world? Its exploration through the range of comic books, 
magazines, TV westerns, and absorbing interests will reveal the 
reading foundation upon which to build higher tastes. Once this 
world is discovered, into it may be introduced new values and 
from it opened new avenues. We need to descend into the cave 
of Setebos, where our little Calibans devour the comic books and 
are mired in the hypnotic spell of the patterned westerns. But 
with Prospero, we have to keep showing the visions and trust 
that they will strike fire in the minds and hearts of the young 
people. Then will perhaps occur what is really important—a 
change in their own sincere preferences. 


Perhaps we shall feel some success if one of our Calibans, 
who has just received from us a graded composition, or has just 
sat down after a brave attempt at reading some lines from 
Shelley, can look up and say to us what Caliban at the end of 
the Masque says: 


A little have I crawled, a little only 
Out of mine ancient cave. All that I build 
I botch; all that I do destroyeth my dream. 
Yet—yet I yearn to build, to be thine Artist 
And stablish this thine Earth among the stars— 
Beautiful! 

—O bright Beings, help me still! 
More visions—visions, Master! 
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THE LIBRARIAN IS YOUR CHIEF ALLY 


J. Elaine Manor* 


We need only to look at the wares displayed by our news- 
stands or the lurid covers of the paperbacks that stalk our every 
path to know that standards in literature are lamentably low. 
Max Lerner in America as a Civilization tells us that despite 
the best-seller figures “reading a book is still felt to require 
special effort and a ritual frame of mind.” A major newspaper 
reported recently that the United States has the lowest pronor- 
tion of book readers of all major English-speaking countries and, 
according to the latest Gallup Poll on this subject, only 17 per 
cent of all Americans interviewed were reading any book at the 
time of survey. Englishmen read more than three times as many 
books as we do; Australians and Canadians read near!y twice 
as many. 


But we here today need no such dramatic evidence to chal- 
lenge our interests in this problem of raising standards of taste 
in literature. We know that a child whose mind has been quick- 
ened bv the beauty of a Johnny Tremain or a Tom Sawyer or an 
Amos Fortune cannot be demoralized by a crime-ridden comic. 
A little boy or girl who finds identity, color, excitement in Mike 
Mulligan or The Little House or Madeline will be harder to please 
as his reading demands more maturity, and the Hardy Boys will 
never completely satisfy. 


We must keep putting books in quantity before the children, 
for they need variety—but, more important, let’s stress quality, 
continually evaluating what we have and what we can get: 
therein lies our hardest task. Children’s books keep tumbling 
from the presses in ever increasing numbers. In the last two 
vears alone, more than 3,000 titles have been ours to choose 
from. You can readily see that a librarian’s iob of book selection 
is not an easy one. Selection of the best available book supply is 
a major responsibility of every school librarian—as well as its 
organization and best possible use. But the task of developing 
taste, discrimination and appreciation in personal reading must, 
of necessity, be a cooperative responsibility with the teacher and 
one that must never be relaxed. 


The elementary and junior high levels form the most fertile 
ground in which a discriminating reader can be developed, for 
we know with Plato that “. . . the beginning is the most impor- 
tant part of any work, especially in the case of a young and 
*School Librarian, New Hyde Park 
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tender thing; for that is the time at which the character is 
being formed . . .”” Convinced, then, that these early years are 
of immeasurable importance in making reading the very fibre of 
every child’s life, the teacher and librarian proceed together to 
lay the groundwork. This cooperative relationship between teach- 
er and librarian is not just a desirable thing; it is, indeed, im- 
perative if we are not to let our aims lag. This is a tremendous 
job and demands the best in both. 


How can we make children’s reading of the greatest sig- 
nificance to the child himself? Teachers must be motivated by a 
deep conviction that reading is at the very heart of learning— 
that the modern curriculum could not function without the vast 
array of authentic and enticing books we have available today. 
They must believe that poetry can lend a further magic to the 
sciences and that reading books can even give a sparkle to mathe- 
matics—witness: The Wonderful World of Mathematics by Hog- 
ben, or the new Ravielli book on Geometry. They must believe 
that they can find in reading that true sense of oneness in hu- 
manity so fervently needed in the social sciences. In short, teach- 
ers must know children’s literature—and know it by reading the 
books themselves. They cannot hope to make this activity of pri- 
mary importance—to make it the bloodstream of the learning 
program—unless the teacher has read the books and can make 
the right suggestions to the brighter child, or to the slower 
one, can spark discussions, can exchange chuckles or commen- 
taries. 


Knowing the pressured existence of teachers, one hesitates 
to add another “must” to their load, but I can guarantee that no 
investment pays off so bountifully as the time spent reading a 
well-chosen book. 


Let your librarian guide you—let this happy choice involve 
you as it inevitably will do; let it leave you a little in wonderment 
as all works of art must and then, when you will, share it with 
your charges—read it aloud—all of it, or in part. Admit that you 
were moved here—disturbed there—that you loved this character 
or hated that one. See how the rapport between you grows and 
grows. A dividend will be yours the day this encourages one of 
your students—perhaps the least articulate one—to come up and 
say to you, “Have you read this one? I loved it! You should read 
it!” You’ve made a friend where once you had only a pupil. 


All librarians enjoy the job of guiding another’s reading— 
and especially that of teachers—for the librarian knows she is 
reaching not one but, indirectly, hundreds of children who are or 
will be her students. If you are a receptive reader, she may put 
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in your hands the works of Annis Duff, who writes glowingly of 
her experiences with books in Bequest of Wings and Longer 
Flight. She may give you the very readable Proof of the Pudding 
by Phyllis Fenner or the new edition of Treasure for the Taking 
by Jeanette Eaton. There are so many one could list. 


Next, let the librarian suggest a number of books that 
are sure-fire for reading aloud—all or in part. Let her help you 
arrange a reading table that will be the center of interest in your 
room and will be a magnet for every child. It’s worth care and 
thought to find books that are attractive as well as significant, 
that include a balance of contemporary items as well as the clas- 
sics. Let there be books for information, for inspiration and for 
just plain fun. 


Let the librarian “custom-make” a reading list for your 
group—a general one, or one on a given theme—that would in- 
ways to enjoy sharing these books without resorting to regular 
book reports—these can be sometimes deadly. Let her give you 
a boost in learning to tell a story, or part of one. This can be a 
truly exciting, gratifying experience. Let your librarian help in 
suggesting what other creative experiences can result from read- 
ing. Let the librarian help on lists of children’s books for par- 
ents to buy as gifts or as a guide to what to read together. The 
librarian might be the very person who could help you in using 
audio-visual materials with literature, since many librarians are 
also coordinators for the department. 


One could go on indefinitely listing ways in which teacher 
and librarian could cooperate in this most worthwhile of all 
pursuits—all the time helping children build criteria for evalua- 
ating what they read in terms of authenticity, good taste and, of 
course, enjoyment. 


And the prospect? .. . How can we fail if we work together 
and if we occasionally go back to these ancient but lovely words 
by Plutarch... 


“For childhood is a tender thing and 
easily wrought into any shape. Yea, 
and the very souls of children read- 
ily receive the impressions of those 
things that are dropped into them 
while they are yet but soft; but 
when they grow older they will, as 
all hard things are, be more difficult 
to be wrought upon. And as soft 
wax is apt to take the stamp of the 
seal, so are the minds of children to 
receive the instructions imprinted on 
them at that age.” 
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CREATIVE SUPERVISION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Joseph Mersand* 


It is always helpful in discussing supervision to define one’s 
terms. By creative supervision, I mean the encouragement, 
stimulation, and guidance of each teacher in your department 
to his maximum capacity so that he may in turn contribute to the 
maximum development of every child in his class. To think of 
creative supervision without considering the effect upon the 
children is to think of means without awareness of the ultimate 
end, which is instructional improvement. 


If you accept this definition of supervision, then you will 
agree that there is no one best means of supervision, no one 
royal road to teacher improvement. What may work successfully 
with one type of teacher would be destructive and stultifying to 
another. John A. Bartky in his Supervision as Human Relations 
lists seven types of supervision: 

Autocratic 

Inspectional 
Representative 
Cooperative—democratic 
Invitational 

Scientific 

Creative? 


SPP rrr 


I am sure that there are several other types that are modifica- 
tions or combinations of these, and that newer concepts will de- 
velop in the future. 


The modern concept of education for all American youth 
is predicated on the philosophy that the teacher takes the child 
where he finds him and by whatever means at his command de- 
velops him to his maximum capacity. The supervisor does pretty 
much the same thing with the teachers under his direction. It is 
pointless to try to make a Horace Mann or an Elizabeth Peabody 
of every teacher who works for you, and many of us will settle 
for written daily lesson plans; for we know that for some teach- 
ers that is a professional victory. Common sense and a modicum 
of knowledge of human nature and human relations will make 
you realize that there are limits beyond which you cannot go 
as a supervisor. 


Based on my experience as a supervisor of English teachers 
since 1943 in the senior high schools of New York City and for 





*Chairman, English Department, Jamaica High School, New York City 
(1) John A. Bartky, Supervision as Human Relations, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1953, p. 14. 
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five summers in the New York City summer schools, and five 
years in the evening high schools, the following are the guiding 
principles of my own philosophy of creative supervision: 


1. 





Supervision works best in an environment of mutual re- 
spect and understanding. 


Teacher growth through instructional supervision is a 
a slow process. This means that the supervisor’s level of 
frustration must be high. I personally do not expect even 
a small change in my entire department before eighteen 
months have passed. 


The supervisor himself must be a master-critic; quick to 
perceive the strengths and weaknesses of every lesson; 
a master-critic, ready with worth-while suggestions to 
improve the lesson; and a master diplomat capable of 
pointing out to the teacher how she may best improve 
herself without offending her. 


Communication lines must be clear between teacher and 
supervisor. This means face-to-face conferences; small 
group conferences; department-wide conferences; and 
the various types of supervisory bulletins. 


Supervision is both an art and something of a science. 
Some supervisors may become skilled technicians but 
never artists; for the art of supervision is not quickly 
learned, while the preparation of a rating sheet is a com- 
paratively simple process. 


Methods without materials are as undernourishing as 
sandwiches composed exclusively of bread. The super- 
visor must make available textbooks in sufficient quan- 
tity; reference books for both teachers and students; 
audio-visual aids, etc., so that his suggestions for im- 
provement may be more than words on paper. 


Encouragement is the best fuel to light the flame. This 
does not mean the phony slap on the back or the com- 
forting arm-around-the-shoulder philosophy; but a gen- 
uine desire to see something good and praise the teacher 
for it. I personally find my day incomplete if I cannot 
write one or two notes of encouragement. If you 
look for good things, you will find them. Some super- 
visors follow the practice of writing notes of commenda- 
tion at the end of the school year, and the practice is a 
good one. But on-the-spot encouragement for anything 


(2) See my “Effective Supervisory and Administration Bulletins,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, December, 1957, pp. 97-118. 
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outstanding goes far toward improving teacher morale 
(never too high these days) and inspiring the teacher to 
seek ever-higher levels of improvement. 


8. Fairness, firmness, and fidelity to the staff are important. 
Your staff must know that you have no favorites, that all 
of them are important players on the team. Even your 
weakest teacher is better than an inexperienced substi- 
tute (usually out of license) or no teacher at all because 
no one will come in inclement weather. 


Although some teachers may call you “unreasonable” (as I 
was because I refused to excuse one teacher from marking Re- 
gents), yet you must be firm when you are definitely in the right. 
I am proud to be considered “inflexible” because I insist that 
every teacher in my department should be prepared daily in writ- 
ing, should see that her room is attractively decorated; should 
prevent the floor from being littered and should stand on her feet 
as much as possible when she is teaching. If I am called “inflex- 
ible” for insisting on these minima, I welcome the appellation. 


Closely allied to fairness and firmness is fidelity to your staff. 
Our subject, particularly, is coming under unwarranted attack 
from unqualified or biased critics. I never permit these attacks 
to go unchallenged, whether they come in my own school, or in 
the public press. When your staff realizes that you have faith 
in them and are confident of their ability to grow, and that you 
are always ready to give them support when it is needed, you 
will go a long way toward achieving that mutual respect that is 
the most nourishing environment for maximum stimulation of 
teacher growth. 


Rome wasn’t built in a day and a happy and efficient depart- 
ment takes years to develop. Yet your staff and you must grow 
or retrograde in these times of many changes. Teachers, like 
plants, will grow and flourish. Given the proper environment, the 
right kind of intellectual nourishment and the proper dosage, 
your staff is bound to grow into an efficient team that makes your 
work as a supervisor the daily rewarding experience to which 
we as supervisors have dedicated ourselves. 





Dr. Mersand, author of the preceding article, is a former President of 
the New York State English Council and is this year’s President of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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THE PREPARATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS—AN 
EXAMINER’S VIEW 


Jay E. Greene* 


As one who has been concerned for a number of years with 
the selection of English teachers for secondary schools, I have 
had the unique opportunity of becoming familiar with the prep- 
aration obtained by thousands of English teachers in many dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. In addition, I have had the 
opportunity of hearing from newly appointed teachers and their 
supervisors the stories of their successes, their failures and their 
problems. 


If one were to try to appraise the preparation for teaching 
of young English teachers, one might find the following 
strengths and weaknesses: 


Strengths 


1. Wholesome attitude toward children. 


2. Substantial understandiag of children, their interests, 
their problems, and their needs. 
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Knowledge of testing techniques. 


4. Awareness of individual differences and the desirability 
of individual and group instruction. 


5. Independence of judgment and willingness to experi- 
ment. 


6. Understanding of other areas of the curriculum. 


7. Desire to do creative work in the classroom. 


Weaknesses 


1. Lack of clarity about the purposes of teaching English. 
The teaching of English has come to include every- 
thing: group guidance, social forms, orientation, etc. 
Teachers of English must recognize the limitations of 
their subject. 


2. Lack of a subject matter guide for young teachers. Many 





*Member of the Board of Examiners, Board of Education, New York City 
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schools have no specific course of study. Young teachers 
are forced to improvise a course of study in the form of 
vaguely defined units. 


3. Many young teachers are not adequately prepared in 
methods of teaching, and many have not had student 
teaching. 


Insufficient courses in creative writing. 


Survey courses have replaced intensive study of authors 
and works of literature. There is little training in power 
to analyze style of writing. 


6. Insufficient time is provided for English teachers to do 
the necessary remedial work, drill work, and consultation 
with individual children. 


This is a time when educators have been impelled to take a 
scrutinizing look at everything they have been doing. It is a time 
for appraisal by every supervisor and every teacher of every 
subject, on every level, from kindergarten through college. I 
have the feeling that this crisis in education, which has been 
caused by the focusing of the public searchlight upon our profes- 
sion, will result in a momentous improvement in education 
through a clarification of purposes and a regeneration with pub- 
lic support. 


New figures must arise in every area of education, must take 
time out for this re-appraisal, and must then take the initiative 
in providing the new leadership that is required. 


The Council has lost a valuable member in Dr. William T. 
Beauchamp of State University Teachers College, Geneseo, who 
died November 12. Dr. Beauchamp was active in many of our 
programs, was Chairman of the 1955 Conference, and served as 
Vice President of the Council in 1953-4. He was also an Editorial 
Consultant for The English Record. A graduate of the University 
of Chicago, Harvard University, and Columbia University, he 


taught at Washington University, the University of Chicago, 
Knox College, Montclair Teachers College, and Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College. For the decade before his death he was a 
much loved professor at Geneseo, Dr. Beauchamp was also active 
in the national Council of Teachers of English, the College English 
Association, and the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication. 
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TOOLS AND TRAINING FOR CREATIVE TEACHING 


In-Service Training of English Teachers 
Mary Vaughan* 


Educators are experimenters. Today we teachers are more 
aware of experimenting than our profession has ever been. We 
know that to cope with the job ahead of us we must find new 
methods drastically different than we ourselves have known as 
students or teachers. 


For we live in a world changing so rapidly that we are cer- 
tain of only one thing—change itself. Our schools reflect the 
world’s changing attitudes toward greater democratization. The 
supremacies of adults over children, of the white race over the 
darker races, are disappearing. We teachers find ourselves 
caught up in the tensions of these changes and conscious of the 
role we must prepare ourselves to fill. 


A recent change in our world has been a bolt toward em- 
phasis on science. Teachers of English are anxious to preserve 
the liberal art they are teaching as the humanizing element in 
education. In our classrooms we are trying to teach not only 
skills and facts but to work for affective experiences by which 
the emotional life of our young people will move toward the ma- 
turity of personal and social responsibility. The scientific empha- 
sis challenges us to redefine with powerful clarity our “human” 
goals in the teaching of English and to search out individually 
and in groups the materials and methods we must learn to create 
affective experiences. 


Science itself offers us some materials for the experiences. 
To share the elation of discovery and the power of achievement 
we go to the stories of our greatest scientists. Lately there has 
been an attempt to fuse science and poetry. Helen Plotz’s book 
of poetry based on science and mathematics, Imagination’s 
Other Place, is such an attempt. We need tools and training to 
understand our major role as English teachers as values shift 
and realign themselves. 
*Port Richmond High School, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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But the teacher must prepare to study his own personal role 
in these changing patterns. Awareness is vital. We find the tenet 
that is so clearly evident one which is, ironically, hardest to ac- 
cept: change is inevitable. Margaret Mead in her excellent 
Inglis Lecture, The School in American Culture, describes this 
problem of change and the teacher. She speaks of the tragedy 
of the teacher in America who in his lifetime sees the values he 
stood for replaced by ones he finds meaningless. But in accept- 
ing this idea that change is inevitable we teachers are prepared 
to accept another, that insicht into the quality of this change is 
imperative. Clues to the changes in our pupils can be found if 
we enter in a fashion the student’s world. We must be alert to 
channels of communication through which we contact pupils. The 
TV and radio we watch, hear, and enjoy are often radically dif- 
ferent from what students enjoy. To watch “Zorro” is an effort 
for us but one which gives us insight into the fantasies of the 
children before us. The pocket-book is still largely untapped as 
a tool to be structured into classroom procedure. These are two 
forms of mass media through which we may better interpret 
these perennially changing students. It is only by interpreting 
students that we shall be able to reintervret our own roles as 
teachers. Gilbert Highet said this well: “To interpret adult life 
to the young so that they become adults we must belong to both 
worlds.” 


But the teacher is not working to analyze and solve these 
problems from the stronghold of an isolated island. We are fortu- 
nate in our “togetherness.” For each of us our closest superior, 
the chairman or supervisor, forms with us a unit of two. The crit- 
ical judgment of the chairman comes to us through observations 
and their aftermath in reports and conversations about proce- 
dures. The experience and wealth of materials which the chair- 
man has at her fingertips are invaluable to us. Suggestions about 
plans and projects are formal help: conversations with casual 
allusions to books, resources, or just to what worked well in 
similar situations are informal but equally important. 


The entire department forms the next unit to which the 
teacher looks for help. Here every teacher feels a need for time 
to talk to other English teachers, to exchange ideas, to plan proj- 
ects, to achieve a greater sense of being a part of the whole as 
it works together. 


As a part of organizations such as this one the teacher is 
working with a larger group for a similar purpose—enrichment 
of creative teaching. The National Council of Teachers of English 
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is a vital group. Its English Journal reflects this vitality and is 
I think the best magazine tool the classroom teacher has avail- 
able. In it the searching teacher can constantly find materials, 
suggestions, and methods. These may not be the lead articles. 
One of the most meaningful books I have found in the past few 
years is I. A. Richards’ Practical Criticism. My first acquaintance 
with it came through an allusion in an article by Edward Gordon 
in the Journal. It is this kind of reference, chosen by the teacher 
as needed, which the Journal provides. 


As one of the group of two or as one of the 43,000 of the 
National Council the teacher has the resources of others with 
experience and wisdom to help make creative teaching possible. 


Recently I have personally felt another need. The ‘Report 
Card U.S.A.” program on TV last week made me keenly aware 
again of how much we as a profession need a newsletter publica- 
tion. There seems to be much experimenting in classroom going 
on around the country; special problems areas such as the teach- 
ing of gifted children are being explored. The psychological 
interpretation of any of our problems is found in other journals. 
Current reports on these seem to me to be needed by us as a 
professional group. 


But finally it is the teacher’s own desire to find himself and 
to train himself as a teacher that will make for creative work. 
We English teachers more than any other group know that more 
time must be found for such growth. But even with the time now 
allotted and with the incentive of good increments for this 
growth, much is possible. Sound scholarship from strong English 
courses is the backbone of our teaching strength. But today we 
and our pupils are caught up in a world where deeper under- 
standings are needed. Psychology helps us more and more to 
understand what is happening. Margaret Mead has suggested 
that we need orientation courses in the extraordinary changes of 
the world we live in. We need such courses. For today we must 
teach what we never learned, what has never before been taught: 
a readiness to use unknown techniques to solve unknown prob- 
lems. 


Like everyone in our time, from the man in the grey flannel 
suit to the subterraneans on the road, we teachers are in search 
of our true identity and our role in society. Our search is our one 
constant in this changing scene. 
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ENGLISH REGENTS EXAMINATIONS: THEIR PREPARATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT 


Robert B. Carruthers* 


Teachers of English in New York State recognize that Re- 
gents examinations in English contribute to the maintenance of 
high standards of instruction in English in our schools. The 
methods used in the preparation of these examinations help to 
insure that what is being taught in the classrooms of the State 
is being tested. 


Many teachers, however, are unaware of the tremendous 
amount of highly skilled, professional effort which goes into 
the construction of a Regents examination. Some teachers are 
not familiar with (1) the manner in which a Regents examina- 
tion is prepared, (2) the manner in which teachers and others 
assist in the process, and (3) the manner in which the examina- 
tions are constantly being re-evaluated and improved. 


The article which follows answers some frequently asked 
questions regarding Regents examinations in English. 


Question 1: What are the purposes of Regents examinations 
in English? 


Answer: The Regents examinations in English, like all Re- 
gents examinations, are intended to be partial measures of 
achievement for pupils pursuing courses of study within the 
framework of the State English curriculum. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the examinations are intended to measure the 
‘achievement of pupils whose abilities permit them to pursue 
these courses of study. The examinations also serve a general 
supervisory function for the schools and for the state. 


Question 2: What is the basis for the Regents examinations 
in English? 


Answer: The Regents examinations in English are based 
upon the New York State Syliabus in English for Secondary 
Schools, Grades 7-12, and its supplement, “English in the Senior 
High School.” Both the English Three Years and the English 
Four Years examinations are comprehensive in scope; they may 





*Associate in English Education, New York State Department of Education 
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include questions upon material taught in any of the pupil’s 
eleven or twelve years of English. 


Question 3: Who make up the English Regents examina- 
tions? | 


Answer: There are many persons responsible for the Re- 
gents examinations in English. They are made out chiefly by the 
five classroom teachers of English in high school who comprise 
the English Regents Question Committee. This Committee, ap- 
pointed by the State Examinations Board, is chaired by the State 
Supervisor of English Education. The members of the Commit- 
tee, who are considered to be outstanding in our profession, 
are drawn from central schools, New York City schools, other 
large city high schools, village schools, and private schools. Three 
times each year the members of the Committee came to Albany 
to the State Education Department for a two-day session to pre- 
pare the June, January and August Regents examinations. 


They are directed and assisted in the procedure by the State 
Supervisor of English Education and the members of his staff, 
who are from the Division of Secondary Education. The Commit- 
tee is further aided by personnel from the Bureau of Examina- 
tions and Testing. The former represent the viewpoint of the 
State program in English as a whole; the latter especially aid 
in the wording of questions, in the checking of answers, and in 
the editing of copy for the examination. 


Two consultants—classroom teachers of high school English 
who have not worked on the examination—further review it. 
The examination is also reviewed by the Revision Committee 
appointed by the State Examinations Board. This Committee is 
composed of several superintendents of schools and principals, 
and is chaired by the Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education. 


Question 4: How are the Regents examinations prepared? 


Answer: Prior to a meeting of the Question Committee, each 
member (teacher of English) is assigned.the task of preparing 
two new complete examinations, one for English Four Years 
and one for English Three Years. (Inasmuch as there is only one 
Preliminary examination, each member of the Preliminary Com- 
mittee submits a single examination.) This is an arduous “home- 
work” assignment which consumes a large amount of time and 
effort on the part of the Committee members. 
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At the meeting of the Committee, each member turns in his 
or her “homework” (examinations). The Committee’s proposed 
objective (short-answer) questions are put aside temporarily for 
future testing as described below; non-objective questions are re- 
tained to be worked on once decisions have been made as to the 
objective questions for the forthcoming examination. Before 
working on the new examination, the Committee also examines 
criticisms of past examinations which have been sent in to the 
Department by the schools. These criticisms are reviewed with 
a view to improving the new examination. Then the work of 
preparing the new examination begins. 


First, decisions are made as to objective questions—most 
frequently in vocabulary, spelling, pronunciation, reading, gram- 
mar, usage, related areas of English, literature, etc—to appear 
on the examination. As mentioned above, the objective questions 
submitted by the Committee are put aside temporarily while the 
Committee examines other objective questions which have been 
previously submitted by the Committee and pre-tested. This 
means that the objective questions submitted by the Committee 
in the past have been ‘“‘tried out’ in selected schools in the State, 
and an accurate estimate of the difficulty and validity of each 
question has been made. The most satisfactory of these objective 
questions are then submitted to the Committee, which approves, 
rejects or qualifies each question. All answers to questions are 
carefully checked with many sources: dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
almanacs, aids for readers and writers, books on grammar and 
usage, books or selections tested, etc. The hundreds of sources 
available in the Department are at the disposal of the Committee. 


Once the objective questions have been selected, the Com- 
mittee turns its attention to the non-objective questions, particu- 
larly those concerning related areas of English if non-objective 
, Questions are used, literature discussion-type questions, and 
topics for the composition question. When the questions on re- 
lated areas of English have been constructed, the task of building 
the literature discussion-type question(s) begins. The Committee 
carefully examines the questions brought in by its members. It 
considers the many factors involved in the question: the concept 
or generalization of the question and its wording, current prac- 
tices in teaching literature, current trends in literature, the avail- 
ability of library resources to schools, the limiting of the question 
by literary types or themes, the differences between a third-year 
pupil and a fourth-year pupil, possible pupil answers, the need 
for developing the pupil’s understanding and insight through 
reading, similarities between the question and past questions— 
the number of qualifications in this question is large. The word- 
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NIGHTMARE AND DREAM 


Under federal and state auspices, tuition and living costs are now free 
for selected teachers of science and mathematics who attend special summer 
graduate programs in order to improve their proficiency in these subjects. 
This, and other measures legislated in the National Defense Act of 1958, 
are a commendable recognition of the services of our colleagues in science 
and mathematics. Without undue modesty, however, we are inclined to ask 
why the same kind of encouragement and support is not being given to 
teachers of social studies, the arts, and especially English. 


Only a fool would underestimate the need to strengthen our teaching 
in the sciences. Russian achievements in technology, reaching out to the 
sun, threaten to destroy us on earth; and although there is meagre comfort 
in the likelihood that we could probably be equally lethal we cannot, in the 
interest of mere survival, afford anything but the best teaching and learning 
in all that is related to mastery of our physical world. But likewise we 
can afford no less than the best education in the humanistic studies which 
are the most distinctive sources of our strength. If we allow ourselves to 
become a one-sided, mechanistic society we shall impair our chances in the 
long-run struggle for the mind of the world. 


This long haul, and an unhysterical response to the world-wide chal- 
lenge, were emphasized by President Eisenhower in his State of the Union 
Message to the 86th Congress. It is significant that the President, himself 
a great soldier and presumably the American best equipped to estimate 
our national danger, should say that “the threat is not sporadic or dated: 
it is continuous”; and that he should call, in this Message, for plans that 
will not only “meet the stern test of practicality” but also “reflect the 
brightness of our finest dreams.” 


Practical in a limited sense, as the applications of science may be, they 
provide us at this moment of our history with a nightmare rather than 
reflecting “the brightness of our finest dreams.” For this we must look else- 
where to our history, our philosophy, our literature and art. We must also, 
as an act of faith, keep on with the making of human beings aware of 
their humanity and worthy of a better fate than mutual extinction. 


That there is still hope of achieving our best aspirations, and that a 
call to our common humanity can come from the unlikeliest place has 
recently been shown with dramatic quietness by Boris Pasternak, in Dr. 
Zhivago. Surely we can do no less. In our schools the English teacher is 
one of the chief agents for reinforcing, through literature, the traditions 
and values that can liberate men from fear, and whose loss can destroy 
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us as certainly as atomic warheads. Let us share Pasternak’s confidence 
in the future of man. Let us build the humanities as well as the sciences, 
the dream to negate the nightmare. 

—S. L. 





NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Terminal—1960 


Committee on Articulation—Frank D. Curtin, St. Lawrence University, 
Chairman; Sarah I. Roody, Nyack; Evelyn Wenzel, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Strang Lawson, Colgate (Hans Gottschalk, Geneseo; Fred A. Ben- 
nett, Ithaca; Dorothy Wells, Oswego; Ex-Officio—1958). 


Committee to Study Problems of Supervision—Marguerite Shelmadine, 
Rochester, Chairman; Raymond Harris, Mount Vernon; Lorraine Lange, 
Buffalo; Rosemary Wagner, New York City. 


Continuing 


Elementary Language Arts Service Committee—Amelia Whelahan, Oswego, 
Chairman; Mrs. Walter Gilbert, Russell; Florence Driscoll, Olean; G. 
Kyle Packer, Niagara Falls; Mrs. Kenneth Knapp, Delhi; M. Louise 
Wilson, Ithaca; Roma Gans, Columbia, Consultant; Helene W. Hartley, 
Syracuse, Consultant; Dorothy E. Cooke, Albany, Consultant; Milacent 
G. Ocvirk, Ithaca, Consultant; Dorothy Wells, Oswego, Consultant. 

Committee on Audio-Visual Aids—Richard D. Decker, Albany, Co-chairman; 
Gerard Previn Myer, New York City, Co-chairman; Louis Forsdale, 
Columbia University; Dorothy Klock, New York City. 

Committee on Teacher Recruitment—Hans Gottschalk, Geneseo, Chairman; 
Donald S. Williams, Hamilton, Associate Chairman; Willard E. Martin, 
Jr., Oneonta; Earl Harlan, Plattsburgh; Arthur T. Phelps, Buffalo; 
Isidore Weingarten, New York City; C. Esther Hepinstall, Kenmore; 
The Rev. Robert Flood, Rochester; Owen G. Groves, Garden City; 
Shields McIlwaine, Albany; James E. Cochrane, Albany; James 
Meagher, Avon. 

Committee on Publications—Strang Lawson (Editor of “The English Rec- 
ord”), Chairman; Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton (Business Manager 
and Associate Editor of “The English Record’); Sister M. Sylvia, 
Buffalo (Editor of the “Newsletter”); Joseph Mersand, New York City. 


Committee on Promotion—Jane Borst, Oneida, Chairman; Margaret Dwyer, 
Syracuse; Ruth Everest, Brooklyn; Margaret Heaps, Buffalo; Hazel M. 
Hill, Corning; Margaret Keane, Amsterdam; Jane Leathem, Rochester; 
Alice O’Connor, Schenectady; Marion O’Connor, Great Neck; Beatrice 
Purdy, Mount Vernon; Winifred Ramsdell, Massena. 

Committee on Reading—Marvin D. Glock, Cornell, Chairman; George Bond, 
New Paltz; Margaret Early, Syracuse; Joseph Gainsburg, New York 
City; Marion L’Amoreaux, Newark; Roy Newton, Albany; Fred Ben- 
nett, Ithaca; Irene Heacock, Buffalo; Maty, Paddock, Buffalo. 

Committee on Literary Map of New York State—Thomas F. O’Donnell, 
Utica College, Chairman; Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo; Paul J. Smith, 
Gouverneur; Margaret Ruth Thomas, Spring Valley. 

Committee on Junior Memberships—Martha Graeber, Geneseo, Chairman; 
Jean Mayo, Syracuse; George Livermore, Potsdam; Elizabeth Parsons, 
Geneseo. 
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ing of the question is in itself a taxing procedure. The construc- 
tion of the literature questions consumes a large share of the 
time for a meeting. 


This work is followed by the selection of composition topics, 
again from materials brought in by the Committee. A wide 
range of topics is selected to appeal to a wide variety of pupil in- 
terests: current events, history, science, school, the home, hob- 
bies, agriculture, the arts, personal experience, etc. An effort is 
made to insure each pupil a fair chance to write upon a topic 
in which he has an interest or with which he has had experience. 


Then the entire examinations—for English Four Years and 
for English Three Years—are examined and analyzed by the 
Committee. Such questions as these are posed and answered: Is 
this a fair examination for English Three Years? This one for 
English Four Years? Is the examination too long? Is it too short? 
These are only a few of the considerations to be resolved. 


Following the work of the Question Committee, each exam- 
ination is thoroughly reviewed by the Department personnel con- 
cerned. This procedure takes at least a week; then the examina- 
tion is edited by the Examinations Editor and her staff. All ob- 
jective questions are checked to insure that there is one and only 
one correct answer to a question, and that there is authority for 
the correct answer. The wording of all questions receives con- 
siderable attention here too; it is altogether too easy to reduce 
the effectiveness of a question by ambiguous or complicated 
wording. Next, in an all-day session the two Consultants review 
the examination. Having had no part in the initial sessions of 
the Question Committee, they can examine the examination im- 
partially as teachers of English, and make suggestions for im- 
proving it. These suggestions are forwarded to the Revision Com- 
mittee, which also reviews the entire examination. The last ten- 
tative draft is then turned over to the Examinations Editor, who 
prepares and helps edit the final copy which is sent to the printer. 


Thus the number of hours consumed in the construction of 
an English Regents examination is very large. Competent, con- 
scientious efforts of classroom teachers, specialists in the lan- 
guage arts, specialists in testing, administrators and editors have 
gone into the making of each examination. 


Question 5: What prevents an examination from being too 
difficult ? 


Answer : The level of difficulty of each examination is largely 
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determined by the results of a yearly pretesting program involv- 
ing 2500-3500 pupils in 20 or more schools. Each year there is 
tested a different group of schools from several regions of the 
State. This pretesting of objective questions makes it possible to 
predict how well pupils will perform. For example, if it is known 
that 75 per cent of the pretested population have selected the 
correct answer to an individual item, a corresponding percentage 
of those taking the actual examination will also answer the item 
correctly. Using information gained through pretesting, then, 
those preparing the examination can put together questions in 
such a way that a consistent level of difficulty can be maintained 
from examination to examination. 


Question 6: Do the Regents examinations in English test 
the varying levels of pupil ability ? 


Answer: Here it must be assumed that a pupil who takes 
the examination is of average ability. If he is of average ability, 
he should be able to pass the examination. 


However, any examination which tests only a minimum level 
of achievement will not reveal much about the performance of 
an above-average or superior pupil. For this reason, the Regents 
examination in English is a scale as well as a test; it attempts to 
reveal how much above minimum competence a given pupil is. 
Some objective questions on the examination, therefore, are in- 
tended to be correctly answered chiefly by above-average or su- 
perior pupils. Such questions as difficult vocabulary or spelling 
words, subtleties in reading, mature response to literature, etc., 
require knowledges or skills which discriminate between the 
pupil who will achieve only 65 per cent on the examination and 
the one who will achieve a high score. Discussion-type literature 
answers and compositions also should be so rated as to make 
this distinction, as outlined in the pamphlet “Suggestions on the 
Rating of Regents Examination Papers in English.” 


Question 7: Are there trends in the English Regents exam- 
inations?—what will they emphasize in the future? 


Answer: It may be assumed that there will be continued 
emphasis upon a broad-guage program in English. Recent exami- 
nations indicate an increased emphasis upon questions which 
test: advanced reading skills (ability to draw inferences, dis- 
tinquish tone, distinguish fact from opinion, make deductions, 
etc.), speech, the mass media of communication, words and lan- 
guage composition, and more, more, more wide reading. 
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Question 8: What is done to insure that the Regents exam- 
inations in English are kept up to date, abreast of developments 
in the English language arts? 


Answer: Several steps are taken each year to keep the ex- 
aminations abreast of current developments. Members of the 
Question Committee, as well as Department personnel, review 
current research in the teaching of English. The findings of re- 
search are analyzed in terms of the State Syllabus and its supple- 
ment. To assure a fresh viewpoint for the Committee, its mem- 
bership is changed at least every three years; new members 
bring in a new viewpoint, a new approach, new ideas for ques- 
tions. The work of outstanding English teachers in the schools 
in the State is evaluated both by direct observation of their 
teaching and by the study of their courses of study. New ques- 
tions—and new approaches to conventional questions— are being 
constantly developed, checked, edited and pre-tested among the 
high school pupils. Also, improvements are being made in the 
format of the examination, such as the increase from six to 
eight pages beginning in January 1958. Aids for rating exam- 
ination papers, such as the pamphlet “Suggestions on the Rating 
of Regents Examination Papers in English,” are made available 
to the schools by the Department. 


Question 9: How can teachers of English aid in improving 
the Regents examinations ? 


Answer: There are several ways in which this can be done. 
The first is by filling out the “‘Criticism of Regents Examina- 
tion” form sent to each school together with the Regents exam- 
ination papers. These forms provide those who make up the ex- 
amination with valuable data which often affects the examina- 
tion. The Department—both the Supervisor of English Education 
and the Bureau of Examinations and Testing—welcomes sugges- 
tions for new examination questions, and new approaches to 
questions. Some of the most effective questions which have ap- 
peared on the Regents examinations have been submitted by in- 
terested classroom teachers. The Department also appreciates 
teachers’ suggestions for future Question Committee members 
and Consultants. Finally, teachers can make their wishes known 
to the members of the Department staff who encounter them in 
their schools or at conferences, meetings and workshops. A frank 
exchange of ideas in these ways can form the basis for more 
effective Regents examinations. 
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A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’S READING PROGRAM 
Eugene T. Maleska* 


Edward Stitt Junior High School is located on the north- 
eastern fringe of Harlem in New York City. Many of the chil- 
dren come from culturally deprived homes. As a result, their 
reading achievement is below par. The average pupil entering 
the seventh grade is retarded at least one year in reading. 


To combat this situation the administration recently em- 
barked on an all-out program for the improvement of reading. 
First and foremost, we attempted to make everyone aware of 
the nature of the problem and some of the ways to solve it. The 
following steps were taken: 


1. At teachers’ meetings the deficiencies and potentialities 
of the pupils were discussed. Two faculty conferences were de- 
voted to the theme: “Every Teacher Is a Teacher of Reading.” 
Methods for teaching reading in every subject area were offered 
in subsequent departmental conferences. These suggestions were 
mimeographed and given to all teachers. Committees drew up 
vocabulary lists for each subject area. It was agreed that at least 
ten per cent of instructional time be devoted to the teaching of 
the words in these lists. 


2. A specially qualified remedial reading teacher carefully 
studied pupils’ records and conferred with English teachers. On 
these bases she has siphoned off the most severely retarded read- 
ers and has been meeting them at least twice a week in groups 
of seven to ten during the school day. These children are usually 
taken out of minor subject classes. They are tested before and 
after they receive remedial! instruction. When they show great 
improvement they are dropped from the remedial program since 
there is a long waiting list. Pupils in the seventh grade are con- 
centrated on most heavily. 


3. English teachers met every two weeks to share ideas and 
methods. In addition, the principal taught an in-service course 
after school in “Methods of Teaching Language Arts in the Jun- 
ior High School.” 


Among the suggestions given at the conferences and at the 
course were: 





*Principal, Stitt Junior High School, New York City 
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a. Acquaint pupils with the material at the public library 
and school library; encourage them to borrow library 
books by posting a chart on this topic. 


db. Display book jackets with summaries. 


c. Read to the class from good books; set up a system for 
pupils to share their own reading. 


d. Know the individual abilities and tastes of pupils; build 
on these. 


e. Increase your own background in children’s literature, 
especially “twentieth century classics.” 


f. Keep abreast of current movies and television programs 
dealing with good books; encourage pupils to read such 
books at the time. 


g. Conduct studies of newspapers and magazines to guide 
pupils’ tastes upward within these media. 


h. Stress informal book reports rather than require lengthy 
written summaries. 


4. Pupils’ scores on national reading achievement tests 
were recorded on the report cards and used as a basis for discus- 
sion in guidance and English classes. 


5. Parents were informed of the problem at their meetings. 
A curriculum workshop for parents was set up. One of the pri- 
mary purposes of this workshop was to show parents how they 
could help their children to read better. Ways in which well- 
meaning parents can inadvertently suppress a child’s interest in 
reading were also pointed out. 


6. Conferences with the head of the local branch library 
were arranged. These discussions led to an intensive program 
which will be described later. 


7. In assemblies throughout the year the principal gave 
talks and conducted discussions on the importance of reading and 
the pleasure to be derived from it. The over-use of radio and tele- 
vision was also discussed, as well as the effects of addiction to 
movies and comic books. 


In addition to the above measures, a school-wide program 
using intrinsic approaches was begun. The central purpose of 
this program was to alter pupils’ habits in their leisure hours. 
We felt that our most important job was to get pupils to read 
more books at home and to read better books. After all, no matter 
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how well we had taught the reading skills it would not benefit 
the pupils unless they were led to spend a large number of their 
many out-of-school hours in reading. 


Accordingly, we attacked the problem from many angles. 
Some of the features of this drive are listed below. 


1. A Book Fair was arranged in conjunction with National 
Book Week. 


2. “Swap-A-Book Day” was organized in March. Every 
child who brought in a book was given a special ticket entitling 
him to take home another book. Those who brought paper-backs 
were given a ticket of a certain color entitling them only to 
books of that type. All reading matter was carefully screened. 
The Student Council chose the order of the classes visting the 
school library on “Swap-A-Book Day.” This was arranged by 
having the student officers draw slips from the proverbial hat. 
Posters all over the school advertised this event, as well as the 
Book Fair, for weeks in advance. 


3. A Supplementary Book Card was added to each pupil’s 
cumulative record. On this card is recorded the title and author 
of every book the pupil has read during each of his three years 
in the school. Spaces for the date and the reader’s comment are 
also provided in the card. Pupils are asked to fill in the data 
themselves under the direction of their teachers. 


4. Special “Reading Is Fun” assemblies were arranged on 
seven different occasions. Authors and librarians gave inspiring 
book talks at these assemblies. 


5. Arrangements were made for every class to visit the 
branch library at least once during the year. 


6. A special “Stitt Table’ was provided at the branch li- 
brary. New books of interest to junior high school youngsters are 
placed on the table every week. 


7. A Stitt Library Club was organized by one of the teach- 
ers with the cooperation of the branch librarian. This club has 
arranged after-school programs featuring topics of interest to 
teen-agers. Books, short films and refreshments are the high- 
lights of these meetings. The group places attractive announce- 
ments in the school halls and invites all pupils to attend. Their 
meetings have become increasingly popular. 


8. The school librarian and branch librarian recently de- 
clared a “No Fines Week” to encourage the laggards. Pupils with 
books long overdue for return took advantage of this moratorium 
and began to use the library again. 
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9. Annotated book lists are distributed to all pupils every 
month. These lists are drawn up jointly by the branch librarian, 
the school librarian, and the assistant to the principal in charge 
of reading. Many of the books described in the lists are featured 
at the “Stitt Table’? mentioned above. 


10. At the annual Hobby Show each pupil is given another 
annotated book list pertaining to each of the hobbies featured 
at the show, as well as other leisure time activities. For example, 
a child whose interest in photography has been stirred by the 
show will find descriptions of three or four simple books on 
everything from snapshots to dark room development. 


11. Probably the most exciting school-wide project has 
been the Reading Wings Club. From the “lost book funds” the 
school purchased hundreds of pins from a commercial concern 
with which we regularly deal. These specially designed pins are 
in the form of wings similar to those-worn by the U. S. Air 
Force. In the center is the school “‘S” and an open book. 


Pupils are entitled to join the Reading Wings Club and 
become “Stitt Spacemen” when they have read a certain number 
of books in terms of their reading scores. A youngster whose 
reading grade is 8.0 must read nine books, but his classmate 
whose reading grade is only 6.0 must read only seven books. At 
special assemblies these pupils are solemnly inducted into the 
club and given their wings. 


Members of the club who continue to read a specified num- 
ber of books, again according to their individual achievement 
levels, are given a silver bar to be attached to their wings. The 
word “Captain” is engraved on the bar. Thus, they become offi- 
cers in the club. We are presently arranging for meetings of this 
group to be held after school next year. 


It is too early to make a definite evaluation of the program, 
which began last year and was intensified this year. However, 
all indications point to success. The teachers declare that their 
pupils are reading much more than they did in former years. 
Furthermore, their tastes seem to grow steadily better on the 
whole. Of greatest importance is the fact that the entire faculty 
has noticed a change in pupils’ attitudes. The youngsters grow 
increasingly cooperative and serious about their work. Failures 
in academic subjects are proportionately decreasing. Factors 
other than the reading program have admittedly contributed to 
this upsurge, but we sincerely believe that our school-wide drive 
has converted the usual vicious circle into a “benevolent” one. 
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WHAT GRAMMAR SHALL | TEACH?* 


Robert C. Pooley 


A distinguished authority on the teaching of English outlines 
a cumulative program in grammar for the junior and senior 
high school and suggests key teaching procedures. Mr. Pooley, 
author of TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957), is professor of English and chairman of the 
Department of Integrated Liberal Studies, University of 
Wisconsin. 


The question which forms the title of this article is in the 
mind if not on the lips of every English teacher as he starts 
the new school year with new classes, new students, and new 
ambitions. Each of us is anxious to teach skills of communication 
to such a degree that our students can speak effectively when 
they need to speak, and write effectively when they need to write. 
Somehow grammar appears tied up to these goals, but just how, 
where, and how much are not always clear. It will be the purpose 
of this article to suggest a pian for the utilization of grammar to 
accomplish these goals of communication, and above all to use 
grammar economically and functionally. Time is precious; there 
is always too much to do; therefore, grammar should speed 
rather than retard the progress of communication. 


Before suggesting details of a planned use of grammar, let 
us be sure we agree what grammar is. The point of view of this 
article is that grammar is a description of the way a language 
is used; English grammar will teach students how English is 
used. Grammar is a picture of the structure of a language; how 
its parts fit together to accomplish its ends of communication. 
The purpose of grammar, then, will be to teach how the struc- 
tural units of our language may be effectively employed to bring 
about clear, interesting, and economical expression. Usage, which 
is the companion of grammar, teaches certain judgments regard- 
ing the appropriateness and acceptability of words and phrases 
in communication. Usage and grammar together assist in devel- 
oping sound communication, but they are not the same things.! 
Therefore, the grammar we are talking of here is for the purpose 
of developing clear, interesting, and compact sentences, making 
use of all suitable structures of English prose to accomplish this 
goal. 


With this definition and purpose of English grammar in 





*Reprinted with permission from the September, 1958 issue of The English Journal. 
(1)See George P. Faust, “Grammar and Usage: The Distinction,” The English Journal, 
XLVII (April 1958), p. 223. 
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mind, let us try to answer very simply the three basic questions: 
what grammar materials? where placed in curriculum? devel- 
oped by what methods and procedures? 


The materials of this very practical grammar are those which 
contribute directly to the better understanding of the English 
sentence. Thus the names of the parts of speech are useful to the 
extent that they furnish tags with which to talk about the ele- 
ments of a sentence. To know a verb from a noun is to know one 
kind of sentence behavior from another kind. Similarly an ad- 
jective is a word performing one kind of function which differs 
from the function performed by an adverb. Hence it is not im- 
portant to know what any word is until we know what it does. 
Our recognition of parts of speech is the recognition of a kind of 
behavior. Some modern grammarians use pure function in their 
definitions of parts of speech. For example, one says, “a verb is 
a word that patterns like sing, beautify, or arrive. That is, it is 
a word which occurs in positions like those in which sing, beau- 
tify, and arrive occur.”? Such definitions avoid the confusions 
of an earlier grammar in which a word was considered a part of 
speech independent of a sentence. Note the word home in the fol- 
lowing sentences. It can be used as at least four parts of speech: 


a) The Smiths have a beautiful home. (Noun) 

b) The Middle Ages developed home crafts. (Adjective) 
c) Pigeons have a homing instinct. (Participial adjective) 
d) Tom went home. (Adverb) 

e) The lucky batter homed the two men on base. (Verb) 


Much more important than parts of speech are the elements 
of the sentence. Our ability to write good sentences rests upon 
our conscious (and for the more skilled, unconscious) recognition 
of the subject, the verb, and the complement as basic elements 
of the written English sentence; to these we add the various 
types of phrases and clauses and modifiers or sometimes basic 
elements, in an almost unlimited variety of patterns to make up 
modern English prose. It is the command of these structural 
elements which is the end result of teaching grammar. There- 
fore the answer to the question, ‘‘What grammar materials?” is 
the catalog of the elements composing English written sentences, 
with such names and definitions as will enable the student to use 
them effectively. 


The second problem is concerned with timing. When should 





(2)Paul Roberts, Patterns of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956), p. 18. 
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these sentence elements be taught, how much at a given time, 
and in what sequence? Because there are as yet no convincing an- 
swers from research in this matter, we shall have to apply the 
consensus of able teachers to arrive at a sensible and workable 
program. The following schedule is approved by many leading 
teachers and has been found effective in improving the results 
of grammar instruction where it has been consistently applied. 
It is based upon three fundamenta! principles of good teaching: 
(1) sufficient maturity of the student to enable him to grasp the 
material and apply it; (2) slow and thorough teaching of a few 
concepts at a time, with a cumulative progress; (3) constant ap- 
plication of theory to practice by the conscious use of grammat- 
ical concepts in the student’s own sentence problems. 


A Cumulative Grammar Program 


Grades 1 through 6: No structural grammar to be taught 
at this level. Sentences may be referred to as such and the terms 
subject and verb employed if the teacher so wishes, but without 
formal instruction and without testing. In these grades the em- 
phasis placed upon good usage habits and the constant practice 
of writing will bear fruit in better composition in grades beyond. 


Grades 7 through 9: All experience points to this level of 
schooling as the place to lay the foundation of the structure of 
the simple sentences. With careful concept teaching and a limited 
quantity of material to cover, the instruction in these years can 
be highly successful, and even more, can build respect for gram- 
mar and the part it plays in good writing. 


In grade seven, students should learn first the subject and 
the verb, and become adept in writing all types of sentences in 
which they can identify these elements. Next come the comple- 
ments, and experience shows that the predicate adjective and 
predicate noun are best established if taught prior to the direct 
object. Direct objects should always be related to verbs of action, 
just as predicate complements are always related to subjects. 
When these three parts of the simple sentence (subject, verb, 
complements) are well established in the many patterns in which 
they can occur, then the simple adjective and adverb as modifiers 
can be presented and practiced in writing. In grade 8 the simple 
sentence is expanded by compounding the three elements—sub- 
ject, verb, and complements—so as to enrich the patterns of 
statement available to young writers. Modifiers now grow up 
into phrases: the prepositional phrase as adjective and adverb, 
and for the better students, the most obvious participial phrases. 
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In this year the indirect object can be recognized as a special 
kind of modifier. Grade 9 sees the consolidation of all that is now 
known about the simple sentence, and an adequate review with 
plenty of practice should begin the year. The forward step for 
this year is the introduction of the adverbial clause as a modi- 
fier, and the teaching of the concept of subordination. Students 
can be led to appreciate that modern English prose, with all its 
variety, interest, compactness, is largely the product of com- 
bining ideas on two levels: main statements supported by ideas 
expressed in subordinated, modifying structures. This, of course, 
is a mature concept, but by means of the commonest type, the 
adverbial clause, the beginnings of this important concept can 
be laid. 


Grades 10 through 12: In this period of advancing maturity 
and growing need for broader powers of expression, the skills 
of sentence structure assume increasing importance. The sig- 
nificant point is that the skills are best taught by making stu- 
dents conscious of the needs; in other words, setting up specific 
writing situations which call for more highly organized prose, 
demonstrating the sentence structures needed, and applying them 
directly to writing needs. This approach will be developed more 
fully below. 


The content in grammar for the tenth year is to advance 
skills in subordination by adding to the adverbial clause the ad- 
jective clause and the noun clause. Subordination by clause struc- 
ture is the emphasis of this year. As the adjective clause becomes 
recognized for its structure and uses, the term “relative pro- 
noun” will become important, and the types, forms, and gram- 
mar of the relative pronoun will best be taught at this point of 
specific use. Much practice in the adjective clause should be pro- 
vided in written composition, with the students alerted to use the 
adjective clause in writing to replace the conversational struc- 
ture: “I have a friend and he travels a great deal’ which be- 
comes in writing, “I have a friend who travels a great deal.” The 
adjective clause is a modifier, but the noun clause is most often 
a part of the basic structure of the sentence. The noun clause is 
best introduced as the object of such verbs as said, replied, an- 
swered, reported, inquired, and many others. In such a statement 
as, “He said that he could not come,” the student can easily ana- 
lyze the three basic elements; subject, he; verb, said; direct ob- 
ject, that he could not come, and perceive that the group of words 
performing the function of an object is indeed a clause because 
it has its own subject and verb. This analysis is important for 
only one purpose; namely, to demonstrate to the writer how he 
can achieve greater compactness of expression by the occasional 
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use of a clause as an element in the basic structure of the sen- 


tence. The identification of noun clauses as such is of no practical 
value. 


The eleventh year provides the opportunity to expand sen- 
tence patterns through the effective employment of many types 
of phrases. Prepositional phrases as simple modifiers have been 
known and used for several years; this is the point at which 
to see how they may be effectively used in clusters, in what we 
call parallel structure. An immature writer is likely to say, “We 
came at last to the old light house. It had sloping walls. There 
was a circular iron staircase around the outside. At the top 
was a room with glass all around. An iron balcony surrounded 
the top.” Of this material a mature writer can construct such 
a single sentence as, “Finally reaching the old light house, we 
became aware of its gently sloping walls, around which were 
traced the graceful outlines of a circular staircase, its glass- 
enclosed upper room, and the slender iron balcony which en- 
circled it.” The power to use phrasal groups in such combina- 
tions is a sure sign of growth and maturity in composition skill. 
It is for the purpose of developing such compact inclusive sen- 
tences that we teach grammar. 


The participial phrase has been learned earlier as a usefu! 
modifier often at the beginning of a sentence. This construction 
also is useful in clusters to express in compact form what would 
require a number of sentences without it. For example, “Who 
can fail to thrill at the sign of an old-fashioned circus, its tents 
flashing and billowing in the summer breeze, its banners flying, 
its crowds milling about, its hawkers shouting their wares, its 
calliope assaulting the ears, and its smells simultaneously de- 
lighting and offending the nostrils?” Compare this structure 
with the average seventh-grade description of a circus, and you 
can see at once what training in sentence structure can accom- 
plish. In the eleventh grade other phrasal groups should be 
taught and practiced for sentence variety: the infinitive phrase, 
the gerund phrase, and the absolute phrase. Each has its partic- 
ular contribution to make to compact and varied expression of 
ideas. 


In the twelfth year, especially for college-bound students, 
much time should be devoted to the writing of compositions and 
to their analysis for the improvement of writing skills. No new 
grammar needs to be taught, but the effective uses of the gram- 
matical structures the student has already learned can be con- 
stantly practiced. One specific analysis that students can make 
is to list the varieties of ways in which a sentence may be begun. 
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Students will be surprised to find that they can describe at least 
a dozen different ways of beginning a sentence. Having made this 
analysis, each student can take one of his recent papers to deter- 
mine how many of the different sentence beginnings he has 
employed. He might next study the revision of some of his sen- 
tences by starting out with structures he has not used, as for 
example, an infinitive phrase, or an absolute construction. By 
such analysis of his own work a student can use grammar cre- 
atively to improve the variety and effectiveness of his own sen- 
tence structure. In the twelfth year a student can study the 
varieties of subordination, and can prove his skill in the various 
levels.2 Similarly the various patterns of parallel structure can 
be reviewed, illustrated, and practiced for ever-increasing com- 
mand of sentence variety. 


Some Teaching Procedures 


Using textbooks. One of the difficulties in developing a slowly 
advanced cumulative program in grammar, such as has been de- 
scribed above, is the lack of textbooks properly arranged. Nearly 
all textbooks for grammar and composition contain too much 
grammar at any one grade level; often a seventh-grade book con- 
tains all the items listed above for the entire span of the high 
school years! The teacher who would follow a plan of slow 
growth has a few simple adjustments to make if he wishes to 
use the textbooks at hand. The first step is to identify the ele- 
ments of grammar he plans to teach at a certain grade level 
and find their presentation in the text. The second step is to plan 
a time-table for the use of these materials so as to distribute 
them efficiently over the semester or school year. The third step 
(and one requiring courage!) is to eliminate from consideration 
all other materials of grammar in the book, no matter how at- 
tractively presented. A cumulative, developmental plan only 
works when each teacher does his part thoroughly and does not 
go beyond what is expected of students at his grade level. 


Inductive teaching. Traditional grammar teaching has been 
conducted largely by deductive instruction. The student is given 
a definition or a rule, he learns it by memory, he is shown appli- 
cations of it in the writing of others, and ultimately he is ex- 
pected to apply it to his own writing. The weakness in this 
method is the difficulty of establishing the final step, the student’s 
application of a principle to his own writing. In inductive teach- 
ing the procedures are reversed. The student is led to use a 
certain part of speech or sentence structure to express ideas. 
From a number of correct instances he is helped to draw a gen- 
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eral rule as a definition. He tests this rule or definition in many 
different situations to be sure of its validity. When he is con- 
vinced of the reality of the rule he has created, he has gained a 
concept of grammar from his own experience, tested in his own 
sentences, and capable of application to his own future writing. 
It is grammar learned in this manner which contributes to grow- 
ing skill in composition. 


To illustrate, let us assume that a seventh-grade class is 
ready to learn the use of the adverb. Because in inductive teach- 
ing we move from the particulars to the generalization, no defi- 
nition of an adverb is given at this point. Instead, students go 
to the blackboard to write such statements as Tom works; Mary 
sings; The boys walked. The teacher now asks, “How did Tom 
work? How did Mary sing?” Students supply such modifiers as 
hard, slowly, carefully for the verb works, and loudly, clearly, 
beautifully for the verb sings. Other verbs bring to mind other 
modifiers. After students have written many sentences illustrat- 
ing the way an action is modified by an added word, lead a stu- 
dent to generalize that this added word describes how or in what 
manner an action is performed. Many variations and kinds of the 
simple adverb should be applied to simple statements in order to 
establish clearly what happens to meaning when an adverb is 
added. At this point the term “adverb” may be incidentally in- 
troduced as a useful term for these modifying words. Next, the 
concept can be expanded by exploiting the question where? This 
question leads to the phrasal adverb as in Tom works at home, in 
his office, at the garage, etc. Mary sings in church, at a party, at 
a concert. The question when adds other modifying words and 
phrases. Gradually, over a number of weeks of creative sentence 
writing, the student establishes for himself that an adverb is a 
word that modifies (describes) the action of a verb by telling 
how, where, or when. Further experience will add how much. 
how far, to what extent, etc. In similar manner the use of an 
adverb to modify an adjective, and ultimately another adverb, 
will be introduced by sentence situations, observation of what 
happens when the adverb is added, and finally a concept from 
experience, that an adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an 
adjective, and another adverb by telling how, when, where, how 
much, how far, etc. This kind of teaching is slower and more 
demanding of the teacher than the memorization of rules, but it 
makes the difference between learning a grammar which is the 
observation of how English grammar works, and learning a 
grammar that is verbalization without underlying experience. 


Testing grammar. The growth of students in grammatical 
competence is to be measured not in terms of definitions and 
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identifications, but rather in the specific use of patterns of Eng- 
lish sentence structure for the improvement of writing. Compare 
these two test exercises: 


a. (identification) Underline any participles in this sentence: 
Having completed his assignment Tom was able to go to the 
movies. 


b. (constructive use) By the use of a participle, combine the 
two statements below to one clear sentence. Tom completed his 
assignment. He was able to go to the movies. 


Exercise (a) might be described as passive, since the student 
is called upon merely to make an identification which involves 
no creative sentence building on his part. Exercise (b) calls for 
the active reorganization of elementary structures into a more 
complex and more efficient structure. Practice of this kind in- 
duces the student to write similar patterns when he is called 
upon to write a theme or report. Type (a) exercises call merely 
for memory without consideration of the needs of communica- 
tion. Testing in grammar, therefore, should lead the student to 
demonstrate his ability to use the concepts he has learned in 
creative, constructive patterns of sentences, resulting in im- 
proved composition. 


The answer of this article to the question ‘““What grammar 
shall I teach?” is to teach slowly, thoroughly, and cumulatively 
the elements of the English sentence in such manner, and with 
such applications that the end result is clear, compact, and in- 
teresting writing. 





TEACHING MATERIALS 


What Boys and Girls Like to Read, George W. Norvell. A survey and 
statistical analysis, grades 3-6. (Silver Burdett, 1958) 


Reading List for the Theme Center, “The Individual as a Member of 
the Group.” Including a list of suggested films and a sample unit on the 
eenter of study “Group and Interpersona! Relations in Our School” for the 
Tenth Year. (Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of Education of the 
City of New York; 25c from the Publication Sales Office, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.) 


Developmental Reading, a College Program to Measure and Improve 
reading ability, Walter S. Guiler and Claire J. Raeth. (Lippincott, 1958) 
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Guide to Play Selection, Second Edition. A publication of the National 


Council of Teachers of English Committee on Playlist (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1958) 


English Pamphlet Series: Plan Before You Write, Robert H. Moore, 
1956; Preparing the Research Paper, Robert M. Schmitz, 1953; Thoughts 
Into Themes, 1955. (Rinehart) 


How to Take Examinations in College, J. N. Hook. (Barnes and Noble, 
1958) 


Form and Style, William Van O’Connor. A reading text for the col- 
lege freshman English course. (Crowell, 1959) 


Choral Speaking Arrangements for Lower Grades, Louise Abney; 
Choral Speaking Arrangements for Upper Grades, Louise Abney and Grace 
Rowe; Speech Improvement Through Choral Speaking, Keppie-Wedberg- 
Keslar. (Expression Co.) 


The Logic and Rhetoric of Exposition, Harold C, Martin (Rinehart, 
1958) 


Reading—Literature, Books 1-3, Revised (Row, Peterson, 1957) 


Building Better English, Grades 7-12, 6 vols. Revised. (Row, Peterson, 
1958) 


Be a Better Reader, Books I, II, III. Secondary school workbooks for 
developing the skills needed in the various subject-areas. Nila Banton Smith. 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958) 





Paperbacks 


Hamlet, Richard III, The Taming of the Shrew, Romeo and Juliet, ed. 
Francis Fergusson, commentaries by others. The first four volumes of The 
Laurel Shakespeare. (Dell, 1958, 35c) 


Other recent Dell paperbacks: Elmer Gantry (Sinclair Lewis), Great 
Russian Short Stories (ed. Norris Houghton), Ralph Waldo Emerson: a 
Modern Anthology (ed. Alfred Kazin and Daniel Aaron), Mark Twain: a 
Modern Anthology (ed. Edmund Fuller), Martin Eden (Jack London). 


The new Norton Library of “softbound” books with a pre-printed 
flexible binding cloth strip to hold the books together: Jane Austen’s 
Persuasion, Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, Hawthorne’s The Blithdale Ro- 
mance, Richardson’s Pamela (Norton, 1958) 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Julius Caesar, ed, Louis B. Wright 


and Virginia A. Lamar (The Folger Library General Reader’s Shakespeare; 
Pocket Books, 1958; 35c) 


An Approach to Shakespeare, D, A. Traversi; 2nd ed, 1956 (Doubleday 
Anchor, 95c) 
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Noonday Paperbacks: After the Lost Generation, John W. Aldridge, 
1958, $1.45; A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot, George Williamson, 1958, 
$1.45 (a poem-by-poem analysis) ; Noonday I, 1958, $1.25 (Boris Pasternak’s 
The Last Summer and a dozen more poems, essays and stories by less well 
known contemporary writers) ; 1958, $1.25. (Noonday Press) 


Midland Books: Geoffrey Chaucer, John Livingston Lowes; The Liter- 
ary Symbol, William York Tindall; The Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence, 
Mark Spilka (Indiana University Press) 


Mentor Books: Three Great Plays of Euripides, tr. Rex Warner; The 
Oedipus Plays of Sophocles, tr. Paul Roche; New World Writing No. 14. 
Signet Books: A Dictionary of American-English Usage, Margaret Nichol- 
son; ~inad Brothers Karamazov. (New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, 75c 


Penguin: Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, Major Barbara, Pygmalion, and 
Seven One-Act Plays (Penguin Books) 


Dutton Everyman Paperbacks: The Flowering of New England, Van 
Wyck Brooks; Indian Summer, W. D. Howells; The English Novel, Walter 
Allen; Typee and Billy Budd, Herman Melville (E. P. Dutton Co.) 


Galaxy Books: The Odyssey of Homer, tr. T. E. Shaw; The Classical 
Tradition, Gilbert Highet; The Ballad of Tradition, Gordon H. Gerould 
(Oxford University Press) 


Compass Books: Winesburg, Ohio, Sherwood Anderson; Sons and 
Lovers, D. H. Lawrence; The Power and the Glory, Graham Greene. Viking 
Portable Paperbacks: The Portable Steinbeck, Mark Twain, Emerson. (The 
Viking Press) 


Rinehart Editions: Lord Jim, Joseph Conrad, Intro. by Robert B. Heil- 
man; Sister Carrie, Theodore Dreiser, Intro. by Kenneth S. Lynn; Great 
English and American Essays, ed. Douglass S. Mead; Four Modern Plays 
(Hedda Gabler, Pygmalion, The Emperor Jones, Death of a Salesman) ; 
Selected American Prose 1841-1900, ed. Wallace Stegner; The House of the 
Seven Gables, Intro. by Philip Young; Abraham Lincoln, Selected Speeches, 
Messages, and Letters, ed. T. Harry Williams. 


Meridian Books: Shakespearean Tragedy, A. C. Bradley; Literature in 
America, Philip Rahv (an anthology of literary criticism); The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain, Van Wyck Brooks (Meridian Book, Inc.) 


Paperback books currently in print are listed, with prices 
and publishers’ addresses, twice a year in Paperbound Books. 
(R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
$3.00 a year.) 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 
1959 


at 


State University Teachers College 
Plattsburg, New York 


AUGUST 3-7, 1959 


The Council Workshop will run concurrently with a two-week College 
Workshop directed by Dr. Robert C. Pooley of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


For further information write to Dr. Millie Wild, Director of the New 
York State English Council Workshop, State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 





New York State English Council 
1959 Conference 


APRIL 24-25 
HOTEL MANGER ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! 
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Anthologies that make literature | A classroom textbook that 
a pleasure to teach and study any English teacher can use 
Literature textbooks for Grades 7-12 Designed for Grades 7-12 

New Trails—Grade 7 Students increase reading 

Wide Horizons—Grade 8 speed and comprehension by: 

© tenet 

Exploring Life—Grade 9 Miser ay hy 

Ourselves and Others—Grade 10 ‘ correcting ip movement 

This Is America—Grade 11 = 

England and the World—Grade 12 * building vocabulary 
TEACHER’S MANUALS and TESTS are| SHurTeR CaRDs, li ith 
available for each book in the series.| the text, are SS 
STUDENT HANDBOOKS in preparation. equipment, 





New York State Representatives: 


JAMES B. CARSKY — EDWARD J. MARCOS — WILLIAM J. WARD 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 











Application for Membership 


IN NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(PLEASE PRINT) 





Rib nliscaisdikechunsasniincennpaiadens 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
I SERSVEREE SSS NSS SERS ees Rater eT, eC ee cr. ae eee 

Last Name Given Name Initial 
i cslashanbasbilalnac 
Address CE EE RRS ew EI “eo RET nee ete ae Ee ee 
City 
TER rk Ee CD de, eT a eC 
No Street 


Type of School (undeline): Elementary, Junior High, High, College, Special 











DUES $2.00 
School Year 1958-59 
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Please make checks payable to New York State English 
Council and mail to Miss Beatrice Purdy, Membership 
Treasurer, 3 Park Lane, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Literature 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES = Grades 7-12 


A complete program presenting the best in modern 
and traditional literature. 


Reading 


PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS = Grade 7 
PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES = Grade 8 


These two texts, containing a unique developmental 
reading plan, also provide an excellent reading 
program. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 


DEPT. M-84, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


New York State Representatives: 
W. HAROLD BIE JOHN S. GAMMONS 
PAUL PATCHIN EUGENE J. COATES 











Every students personal gude 
lo self-improvement 


tn all areas of communication 


Our English Language 





High School Program 


(part of a continuous series from kindergarten through Grade 12) 


First Course @ Second Course @ Third Course @ Fourth Course 
Bailey, Walker, McPherson, and Reed 


Teacher’s Guides and Keys for each book 


American Book Company eyo No vor: 











NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
1958-1959 


OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. Rosemary E. Wagner, Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
Board of Education, New York City 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Colleges), Dr. Van A. Burd, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Cortland 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Secondary Schools), Mr. John E. Warriner, 
Garden City High School, Garden City 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Elementary Schools), Miss Mollie K. Wild, 
State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh 

SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls High School, Niagara 

, 

Falls 

TREASURER, Mr. David E. Manly, Newfane Central School, Newfane 

MEMBERSHIP TREASURER, Miss Beatrice Purdy, Graham Junior High School, 
Mount Vernon 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Dr. Earl Harlan, State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh 

Miss Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High School, Binghamton 

Miss Margaret Dwyer, Board of Education, Syracuse 

Miss Ruth Everett, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 

Mrs. Margaret Heaps, Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo 

Miss Hazel M. Hill, Northside High School, Corning 

Mrs. Jane Leathem, Charlotte High School, Rocheste 

Mr. George Livermore, State University Teachers College, Potsdam 

Miss Alice O’Connor, Linton High School, Schenectady 

Miss Marion O’Connor, Great Neck High School, Great Neck 

Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Massena Central School, Massena 


er 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Director of Promot Miss Jane Borst, Oneida High School, Oneida 
WESTERN REGION—Chairman: Mrs. Margaret H 3, Buffal 
Counties: Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans, Wyoming 
CENTRAL WESTERN REGION—Chairman Mrs, Ja Leathem, Rochester 


Counties: Allegany, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Wayne 
EASTERN REGIGN—Chairman: Miss Alice O’Connor, Schenectady 
Counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Montgomery, Rensselaer, Saratogs 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Sullivan, Ulster, Washingtor 
CENTRAL REGION—Chairman: Miss Margaret Dwyer, Syracuse 
Counties: Cayuga, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Seneca, Yates 
SOUTHEASTERN REGIO! Chairman: Miss Marion O’Connor, Great Neck 
Counties: Nassau, Orange, Putrem, Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester 
SOUTHERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Hazel M. Hill, Corning 
Counties: Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, Schuyler, Steuber 
Tioga, Tompkins 
METROPOLITAN REGION—Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Everett, Brooklyn 
Counties: Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond 
NORTHERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Massena 
Counties: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, St. Lawrence 
Warren 





Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Dr. Strang Lawson, Colgate University, Hamilton 

Business Manager and Associate Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Drake, 98 Oak Street, Binghamton 

Editorial Advisory Board: Joseph Mersand, New York City; Richard K. Corbin, Peekskill; 
Sister M. Evarista, Buffalo. 

Editor of the NEWSLETTER: Sister M. Sylvia, 18 Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 

Program Chairman: Miss Marion Thiesen, Public School 9, Queens, New York 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE APRIL 24-25, 1959 
Hotel Manger, Rochester, N. Y. 


